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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

I  stood  on  the  well-worn  threshold 

Of  the  old  and  dying  year; 
I  watched  the  evening  shadows  fade, 

And  the  rosy  morn  appear. 
With  radiant  face  it  met  my  gaze, 

And  delight  in  the  joyous  birth 
Of  a  glad  and  happy  New  Year, 

Unstained  by  the  sins  of  earth. 

My  eyes  saw  naught  but  the  tender  face 

Of  this  new-born  child  of  Time, 
Bidding  my  heart  its  strength  renew 

Futurity's  hills  to  climb; 
To  leave  the  past  with  its  shadows  dark, 

Its  failures  that  sank  so  deep, 
In  the  quiet  vale  of  forgetfulness, 

Where  shadows  are  lulled  to  sleep; 


To  seize  on  this  unstained  moment 

So  dear  to  the  heart  of  time, 
To  follow  its  tender  suggestions 

Till  the  soul's  best  thoughts  are  sublime, 
That  the  bright  glad  flush  of  the  morning 

Might  last  till  the  day  was  done, 
And  the  dying  thoughts  of  the  fading  hours 

Be  bright  as  the  setting  sun. 

L.  STEPHENS  MacINTYRE, 


*09. 
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LETTER  FROM  MRS.  SOUTHWICK. 

Dear  Emersonians, 

It  is  with  great  joy  that  I  am  able  to  salute  you  once 
again  in  returning  health,  after  the  summer  which  has  been 
so  full  of  trial  and  suffering.  I  was  tired  unto  death  at  the 
close  of  school  last  May,  and  in  travelling,  met  with  the  ter- 
rible accident  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  parts  of  my  fin- 
gers on  both  hands.  I  want  to  assure  you  all  of  my  grati- 
tude for  the  many  letters  of  sympathy  which  came  pouring 
in  from  every  part  of  the  country  from  our  dear  Emersonians 
and  many  friends.  I  have  now  regained  my  poise,  and  can 
give  my  public  readings  by  the  aid  of  our  splendid  friend,  Dr. 
Alden,  who  has  carved  for  me  graceful  finger  ends  and  fitted 
them  with  marvellous  skill  and  care,  so  that,  with  gloves,  my 
friends  declare  they  would  never  suspect  the  deficiency,  and 
find  themselves  forgetting  that  my  trouble  is  not  all  a  dream. 
Indeed,  I  am  able  to  do  so  many  things  that  I  seem  to  have 
been  born  again  in  spirit,  and  nerves,  and  power  to  do !  I  am 
planning  for  my  college  work  in  January;  studying  my  Faust; 
practicing  plays  and  poems ;  and  preparing  outlines  for  my 
Personal  Development  lectures ;  and  last  but  not  least,  I  am 
managing  my  home  as  I  have  never  had  time  to  do  before ; 
and  being  a  child  with  the  children  as  they  puzzle  over  lessons 
and  romp  at  bed-time- 

I  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  give  up  all  connection 
with  the  dormitories ;  though  the  idea  of  college  homes  for 
which  I  suffered  is  to  be  carried  on ;  and  Emerson  girls  will 
be  able  to  secure  protected  and  elegent  accommodations  under 
the  chaperonage  of  Miss  Conland,  who  has  taken  the  houses, 
No  2  Batavia  street,,  and  No.  38  St.  Stephen  street,  where 
she  receives  those  who  desire  well  kept  homes,  where  parents 
can  feel  at  rest  concerning  the  safety  of  their  daughters,  who 
may  be  leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  and  coming  to  a 
strange  city.  Miss  Conland  co-operates  with  a  movement 
just  started  and  well  supported  by  moneyed  men,  at  whose 
club-house  on  St.  Stephen  street  students'  meals  may  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates.    These  and  some  other  houses  under  dif- 
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ferent  management  give  Emerson  girls  a  signal  advantage 
in  home  life. 

Dear  friends,  I  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas ;  and  may 
the  spirit  of  the  Savior  be  with  you  every  one ;  for  I  feel  that 
by  His  love  I  have  surmounted  great  suffering,  and  have 
been  able  to  sing  with  gladness,  so  that  faith  did  make  me 
whole,  and  I  am  full  of  more  abounding  life  and  dynamic 
energy  of  spirit  than  I  have  felt  for  years,  through  which  I 
have  been  striving  towards  the  light. 

If  I  can  express  half  the  wondrous  beauty  of  life  I  see 
in  tree,  and  light,  and  water,  in  the  whole  world  of  flashing 
messages  from  God,  if  I  can  vocalize  the  aspirations  of  many 
seers  and  sages  and  poets,  if  I  can  even  suggest  the  weight 
of  meaning  in  it  all,  I  will  not  have  striven  in  vain  to  find 
the  spirit  of  God  in  the  realm  of  pain  and  purification  through 
which  I  have  passed.  Once  more,  God's  blessing  on  us  as 
we  near  the  Christmastide,  and  may  the  Xew  Year  bring 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Lovingly  yours, 

JESSIE  ELDRIDGE   SOUTHWICK. 


DRAMATIC  RECITAL. 


Whenever  Mrs.  Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick  of  the  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory  appears  before  the  public,  every  one  is 
interested,  for  in  her  line  of  work  she  is  positively  a  leader.  On 
Tuesday  evening  she  gave  one  of  her  intensely  interesting 
recitals  in  the  Central  Congregational  church  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  her  program  was  a  good  one.  The  opening  num- 
bers were :  "Faith,"  by  Sill ;  "Poppa's  Greeting  To-day," 
Browning;  "The  Dawn,"  Griggs;  "The  Skylark,''  Shelley; 
and  "The  Bugle  Song,"  by  Tennyson ;  after  which  Mrs  South- 
wick gave  the  court  scene  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Un  Beau  Ideal,"  by  Brunner;  and  the  arena  scene  from  "Quo 
Vadis,"  by  Sienkiewicz.  Mrs.  Southwich  is  an  artist  who  is 
constantly  advancing  in  her  character  work.  She  is  especially 
fine  and  all  the  various  characters  she  impersonates  are  well- 
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rounded,  clear  cut,  and  individual,  and  she  seems  always  to 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  character  delineated.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  herself  and  her  friends  to  know  how 
greatly  her  work  is  appreciated. — From  Boston  Times,  Nov. 
27,  '09-  

DR.  VINCENT'S  LECTURES. 

The  students  of  Emerson  College  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  lectures  of  Dr.  Leon  Vincent,  the  fact  having  been 
evinced  by  the  eager  attention  and  spontaneous  applause 
which  have  greeted  this  gifted  and  popular  speaker  at  each 
appearance.  Dr.  Vincent  has  not  only  thrown  light  upon  the 
lives  and  works  of  these  great  English  and  American  writers, 
but  has  created  a  desire  to  know  more  of  them. 

The  subject  of  his  first  lecture  was  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  He  gave  a  brief  biographical  sketch  as  follows  : 
Thackeray  was  born  in  Calcutta,  India,  in  181 1.  When  he 
was  about  five  years  of  age,  shortly  after  his  father's  death, 
he  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  where  he  remained 
for  a  time.  After  that  he  went  to  Cambridge  University, 
where  he  remained  but  two  years,  leaving  before  he  obtained 
his  degree.  He  then  took  up  the  practice  of  law,  but  finding 
it  distasteful,  he  went  abroad  to  study  art,  for  which  he  had  a 
great  ambition.  Failing  of  success  in  this  line  of  work,  he 
became  a  journalist  and  eventually  found  literary  fame. 

In  comparing  his  attitude  toward  the  world  with  that  of 
Dickens,  it  was  noted  that  while  the  latter  came  to  manhood, 
cheery  and  energetic,  rejoicing  in  his  work,  Thackeray  entered 
upon  his  writing  distrustfully  and  timidly,  almost  cynically. 
Dr.  Vincent  wittily  described  Thackeray's  attitude  toward  his 
work  and  his  habits  of  procrastination ;  also  his  love  of  pleas- 
ure and  travel.  That  Thackeray  had  but  little  confidence  in 
his  creative  power  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  never  dared 
to  write  more  than  one  novel  at  a  time;  on  the  other  hand 
Dickins  usually  had  two  novels  going  at  once. 

Thackeray  was  a  brilliant  talker  with  friends,  but  dis- 
liked public  lecturing  and  soon  gave  it  up.     He  liked  Ameri- 
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cans  and  was  much  liked  wherever  he  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. "Henry  Esmond"  may  be  called  his  greatest  novel,  al- 
though not  so  well  known  as  "Vanity  Fair."  Other  great 
novels  are  'Tendennis"  and  "The  Newcomes."  Thackeray's 
philosophy  of  life  may  be  summed  up  in  the  quotation : 
"There  is  a  deal  of  good  in  this  wicked  world,  isn't  there?" 

Following  this  lecture,  was  one  on  the  life  of  Mary  Ann 
Evans,  better  known  as  George  Eliot,  under  which  name  she 
concealed  her  identity  for  years. 

Mary  Ann  Evans  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
in  1819.  Her  early  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm,  where  she 
was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  farmhouse  labor.  She  was  a 
skillful  pianist  and  passionately  fond  of  reading,  her  first 
books  being  Aesop's  Fables  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Wav- 
erly." 

In  her  neighborhood  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray 
with  whom  she  became  intimate  friends.  These  people  were 
rationalistic  in  their  religious  views,  and  Mary  Ann,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  Evangelical 
Church,  became  a  believer  in  their  doctrines,  and  gave  up  all 
belief  of  a  personal  God.  This  change  was  a  great  source  of 
grief  to  her  father,  who  never  became  reconciled  to  it. 

On  going  to  London  she  met  many  noted  literary  people, 
among  whom  was  George  Henry  Lewis.  This  man,  the 
author  of  several  books  on  philosophy,  became  her  warm 
friend  and  admirer  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  married.  Mr. 
Lewis  had  been  married  before  (very  unhappily)  and  not 
being  divorced,  his  union  with  Mary  Ann  Evans  was  unsanc- 
tioned by  law;  but  she  bravely  faced  the  social  ostracism 
which  she  knew  would  follow,  and  did  what  she  believed  to 
be  her  duty.  Their  union  was  very  happy,  and  she  was  a 
kind  step-mother  to  his  two  little  boys.  His  influence  and 
encouragement  was  a  great  help  to  her  and  her  grief  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later,  was  intense.  A  year 
and  a  half  later  she  married  Mr.  J.  M.  Cross,  who  was  twenty 
years  her  junior. 

She  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  she  published 
her  first  work  of  fiction.    Before  the  writing  of  "Romola,"  her 
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books  are  characterized  by  a  spontaneity,  which  is  not  felt  in 
her  later  writings,  each  of  which  reveals  a  deep  underlying 
purpose.  It  required  four  months  to  formulate  the  plot  of 
"Romola,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  she  read  thirty-nine 
histories  in  four  languages,  each  work  containing  all  the  way 
from  four  to  ten  volumes. 

People  who  saw  her  in  her  home  at  St.  John's  Wood 
describe  her  as  diffident  of  meeting  a  group  of  people,  although 
she  was  pleased  to  talk  with  individuals,  always  conversing  in 
low,  earnest  tones ;  her  language  was  always  perfect.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  say  she  was  always  in  earnest,  and  when- 
ever engaged  in  conversation,  her  countenance  would  assume 
a  depth  of  expression,  which  indicated  the  hidden  streams 
of  a  great  soul. 

Among  her  earliest  writings  are  "Scenes  from  Clerical 
Life,"  parts  of  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in 
1857.  These  stories  were  followed  by  "Adam  Bede,"  which 
is  generally  considered  her  greatest  novel.  Then  came  "Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  "Silas  Marner,"  and  "Romola." 

Any  matter  relating  to  Benjamin  Franklin  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  tribute  paid  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  this  brilliant 
American  was  especially  so.  Franklin  was  born  in  Milk 
street  in  Boston  in  1706.  The  youngest  of  a  family  of  seven- 
teen children,  born  of  parents  in  poor  circumstances,  he 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  care  for  himself.  Apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  his  brother  James,  who  was  a 
printer,  he  spent  all  his  spare  moments  in  reading  good 
books,  which  he  aferwards  reproduced  in  writing.  He  was 
a  writer  by  certain  inherited  powers. 

Among  the  most  available  books  of  the  day  were  "The 
Day  of  Doom,"  written  by  Michael  Wigglesworth,  and  "The 
History  of  New  England,"  by  Cotton  Mather.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  read  a  copy  of  "The  Spectator,"  then  being  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  he  was  charmed  by  it. 

When  a  young  man,  he  became  a  skeptic,  and  although 
a  lifelong  admirer  of  John  Bunyan,  he  remained  such  until 
his  death. 

Dr.  Vincent  wittily  described  the  condition  of  Franklin 
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upon  reaching  Philadelphia,  and  his  first  meeting  with  the 
lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Although  not  well 
educated,  she  was  a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit,  and  was  very 
beautiful. 

In  1724  he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  business  venture, 
which  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  most  important  newspaper  of  that 
city.  This  paper  was  burdened  by  the  title,  "The  Universal 
Instructor  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette." 

Like  all  men  of  genius,  Franklin  lacked  the  power  of 
pushing  his  enterprises,  and  although  an  inventor  of  con- 
siderable skill,  he  allowed  his  inventions  as  well  as  his  writ- 
ings to  slip  away  from  him  without  profit. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  his  inventions 
were  the  Franklin  stove;  an  artificial  arm  used  in  taking  down 
books  from  a  shelf;  a  boat  with  two  bottoms;  the  bi-focal 
specs,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  divided  lenses,  which  might  be 
used  in  place  of  two  pairs  of  spectacles;  and  a  mangle  to  be 
used  in  a  laundry. 

Franklin  may  well  be  called  a  practical  man,  and  his 
scientific  attainments  alone  would  place  him  among  the  most 
eminent  of  our  great  Americans.  His  writings  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes :  his  proverbs  and  sententious  sayings, 
social  and  educational  satires,  political  papers,  and  his  auto- 
biography. His  public  political  papers,  written  in  England 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  American  cause.  The  subject  of  one  of  these  papers 
was  "Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  small  one."  He 
represented  our  country  in  France  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  was  one  of  the  forces  which  induced  that  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  colonies. 

In  beginning  his  lecture  on  Hawthorne,  Dr.  Vincent 
quoted  Fitzgerald's  words  regarding  Hawthorne  as  a  genius, 
and  then  named  five  characteristics  of  a  man  of  genius,  there- 
by proving  that  Fitzgerald's  opinion  is  justified.  The  five 
characteristics  of  a  genius  are  as  follows :  a  man  of  genius 
never  works  for  money;  he  is  always  noted  for  his  absorp- 
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tion  of  the  task  in  hand,  and  is  usually  careless  as  to  dress 
and  appointments ;  sublime  simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of 
true  genius ;  he  is  usually  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  he  has  a 
duality  of  nature. 

As  a  boy  Hawthorne  was  solid,  sturdy,  manly,  active 
and  belicose.  He  seemed  possessed  with  a  desire  to  fight, 
and  the  other  fellow  usually  got  the  worst  of  it.  He 
was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  out-door  sports,  especially  that  of 
baseball.  He  was  injured  at  one  time  while  playing  this 
game,  and  was  lame  for  twelve  months,  during  which  period 
he  was  confined  to  his  rooms.  In  order  to  pass  away  the 
lime  he  learned  to  knit,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  was  a 
pair  of  socks  for  the  cat. 

He  disliked  school  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
entered  college  at  Bowdoin.  After  finishing  his  course  there, 
he  returned  to  Salem  and  became  weigher  and  gauger  in  the 
custom  house.  He  liked  practical  things  and  wished  to  be 
useful. 

In  manhood  he  was  physically  perfect.  He  stood  five 
feet  ten  and  one-half  inches,  and  he  was  broad  and  muscu- 
lar. His  eyes  of  a  deep  dark  blue,  flashed  fire.  His  hair  was 
black  and  curly.  His  voice  was  low  and  subdued,  but  of  great 
volume.  As  a  boy  he  possessed  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  great 
author,  total  illegibility  of  handwriting. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  made  his  first  literary  attempt.  It 
was  a  journal,  named  the  "Spectator,"  which  he  printed  by 
hand,  on  large  sheets  of  newspaper.  He  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject "Industry,"  "with  which,"  he  wrote,  "the  editor  has  no 
acquaintance." 

Regarding  the  other  side  of  his  character  and  his  belief 
in  the  occult,  although  many  opinions  have  been  given,  not 
much  is  definitely  known.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  weird  and 
the  mysterious,  but  revolted  at  table-tipping  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

Hawhorne  was  a  great  poet  although  he  wrote  in  prose. 
Capable  as  he  was  of  earning  a  good  living,  he  was  affected 
by  the  responsibilities  of  normal  life. 

He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  married. 
His  courtship  was  a  romance.     His  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
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sight.  He  and  Sophia  Peabody  had  resided  side  by  side  in 
Salem  for  some  time  before  they  met.  He  called  at  the  house 
one  day,  and  at  their  first  meeting  they  were  mutually  attracted 
toward  each  other.  An  engagement  soon  followed  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  be  married  as  soon  as  her  health 
would  permit.  They  were  married  in  1842,  and  so  great  was 
her  happiness  that  she  became  thoroughly  well. 

In  a  letter  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  wrote  regarding 
her  husband,  "He  loves  power  as  little  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew, — with  all  his  strength  he  waits  on  God  like  a  little  child." 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  housekeeping 
with  great  pleasure.  They  lived  simply,  having  but  one  maid. 
Hawthorne  was  at  this  time  a  surveyor  of  customs  in  Salem, 
with  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  duties, 
entirely  foreign  to  literature,  occupied  so  much  of  his  time 
that  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  his  writing.  This  worried  his 
wife,  and  when  he  came  in  one  day  and  announced  that  he 
had  lost  his  position,  she  was  not  sorry.  He  had  been  talking 
for  some  time  of  a  romance,  and  she  thought  that  now  he 
might  be  able  to  write  it ;  so  she  brought  him  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  she  had  managed  to  save, 
and  urged  him  to  begin  his  work. 

By  means  of  her  help  they  were  able  to  get  along  until 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  was  finished.  From  every  standpoint 
it  is  considered  a  perfect  romance.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
low  tone  coloring  and  simple  plot.  Sir  Lester  Stephen  says, 
"Hawthorne  cuts  down  into  the  mystery  of  human  life  in  his 
narrow  vein  as  Shakespeare  does  in  his  wide  one." 

He  possessed  wonderfully  realistic  power,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  gave  him  the  power  of  taking  his 
reader  from  the  commonplace  into  the  poetic  at  a  sweep.  He 
taught  the  world  the  short  story. 

Hawthorne,  with  Poe  and  Irving,  are  rightly  considered 
the  three  great  prose  romancers  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Vincent's  fifth  lecture  was  on  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Like  many  other  literary  men,  Lowell  found  that  poetry  was 
in  great  demand  and  that  in  order  to  make  a  living  he  must 
either  teach  school  or  follow  law.     He  succeeded  Longfellow 
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at  Harvard  in  1855.  This  appointment  was  the  result  of  the 
favorable  impression  which  his  literary  work  had  created. 
He  had  already  written  "A  Year's  Work,"  and  Bigelow 
Papers."  By  irony  of  fate  he  took  the  place  of  professor  in 
the  college  where  he  had  made  so  much  trouble. 

Although  he  was  a  great  reader,  he  cared  little  for  his 
text  books-  He  was  rusticated  during  his  senior  year,  and, 
although  he  was  poet  of  his  class,  he  was  under  discipline  at 
the  time  his  class  graduated-  He  found  teaching  irksome  at 
the  first,  and  it  became  more  disagreeable  to  him  as  time 
went  on.  While  on  his  way  to  Europe  at  the  close  of  his 
work  at  Harvard,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  am  glad  to  get 
the  ocean  between  me  and  my  drudgery.  The  ridges  worn 
by  the  fetters  are  being  smoothed  out." 

He  was  well-liked  by  his  students  who  soon  found  ways 
of  shirking  duty  in  his  classes.  He  taught  literature  in  its 
relation  to  life,  and  going  on  the  supposition  that  all  boys  dis- 
like poetry,  he  used  the  time  in  his  Dante  classes  in  reciting 
it  to  his  pupils.  The  boys  used  to  meet  with  him  once  a  week, 
and  they  describe  these  evenings  at  his  home  as  being  most 
inspiring.  Lowell  was  not  tall,  but  was  solid  in  build.  His 
hair  was  thick,  his  beard  full  and  bushy.  The  tall  silk  hat 
which  he  insisted  on  wearing  was  incongruous  with  his  short 
business  coat.  His  neckties  were  always  of  a  brilliant  hue, 
and  he  delighted  in  wearing  black  and  white  checked  trousers. 

He  was  a  born  critic.  In  1843  ne  started  "The  Pioneer,"  a 
small  magazine  which  died  at  the  early  age  of  three  months. 
He  was  first  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1857  but  soon 
withdrew.  In  1863  he  became  co-editor  with  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  of  the  North  American  Review,  but  he  disliked  the 
work.  He  remarked  to  a  friend,  "When  once  out  of  the  North 
American  Review,  won't  I  kick  up  my  heels  and  be  as  ignorant 
as  I  want  to  be."  About  this  time  he  wrote  "A  Fable  for 
Critics,"  a  poem  full  of  wit,  puns  and  word  plays.  He  was  the 
best  punster  that  ever  lived. 

He  also  wrote  "Rhymed  Primer  of  American  Literature, 
As  It  Looked  to  a  Shrewd  Observer"  in  1848.  "The  Title 
Page,"  "My  Study  Windows,"  and  "Among  My  Books" 
are  remarkably  clear  in  critical  expression.     All  his  writings 
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are  enlivened  by  little  flashes  of  wit.  In  expressing  the  con- 
temporaneity of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  he  says,  "When 
Shakespeare  was  stretching  his  baby  hands  for  the  moon, 
little  Bacon,  chewing  on  his  coral  had  discovered  that  im- 
penetrability was  one  quality  of  matter.  It  almost  takes  one's 
breath  away  to  think  that  'Hamlet'  and  the  'Novum 
Organum'  were  at  the  risk  of  teething  and  measles  at  the 
same  time." 

Lowell  was  a  plain,  practical  man,  human  and  simple.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to  praise  our 
own  American  literature,  just  because  it  is  American,  but 
that  it  is  better  to  demand  of  our  writers  something  which  is 
worthy  of  praise,  if  they  expect  patriotic  applause.  Lowell 
undoubtedly  represents  the  highest  reach  of  any  American 
maker  of  verse,  although  he  had  not  the  finish  or  the  popularity 
of  Longfellow. 

The  last  of  the  lectures  was  on  our  American  humorists, 
and  it  was  unusually  entertaining.  Dr.  Vincent  discussed 
American  humor,  illustrating  its  three  characteristics  which 
are :  exaggeration,  a  gravity  of  manner,  and  irreverence — of  a 
youthful  nation  for  old  nations.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  best  of  American  humor  is  not  sacrilegious. 

Many  of  our  greatest  humorists  have  begun  their  work  in 
connection  with  newspapers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  Artemus  Ward.  The  lectures  of 
Artemus  Ward  were  described,  also  his  clever  way  of  adver- 
tising. A  passing  tribute  was  also  paid  to  Bill  Nye  and  his 
famous  lecture  "The  Last  Day  of  School."  The  lecturer 
closed  with  a  brief  review  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens'  works.  As 
he  quoted  famous  passages  from  these  great  humorists,  the 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  students  of  Emerson  College  expressed  genuine 
regret  when  Dr.  Vincent  closed  his  course  of  lectures,  and 
it  is  hoped  before  the  year  closes  that  we  may  hear  him  again. 

ADELAIDE  PATTERSON,  '10. 
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THURSDAY  LECTURES  AND  LECTURERS. 

If  the  Boston  public  knew  of  the  excellence  of  the  Thurs- 
day morning  lecture  course  presented  at  Emerson  College, 
Chickering  Hall  could  not  hold  those  who  would  desire  to 
attend.  The  names  of  those  who  lectured  to  us  last  year,  and 
their  subjects  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  The  list  is  a 
long  and  selected  one,  and  speaks  for  itself.  This  fall  Mr. 
Leon  H.  Vincent  has  introduced  us  in  a  delightful  way  to  men 
and  women  of  letters  whose  acquaintance  is  well  worth  the 
making. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stanley,  formerly  of  Waseda  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo,  Japan,  closed  the  term  with  two  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining  talks  on  ''The  Young  Men  and  Women  of 
Japan,"  and  "The  Crisis  in  the  Orient."  These  are  but  an 
earnest  of  those  that  are  soon  to  follow  from  Mr.  Foxton 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Rolfe,  Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  and  others  of  note. 

One  of  the  most  notable  was  that  of  November  n,  by  Mr. 
Donald  B.  McMillan,  who  gave  to  Boston,  at  that  time,  the 
first  news  of  Peary's  dash  for  the  pole. 

I  took  great  pleasure  in  introducing  my  friend  and  former 
co-worker  to  an  Emerson  College  audience,  as  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  when  he  left  this  land  in  the  early  summer  of 
1908  on  his  journey  northward  into  the  Silent  Places,  as  one 
of  the  scientists  who  was  to  accompany  Commander  Peary, 
and  help  command  the  expedition. 

Mr.  McMillan  proved  to  us  that  the  day  of  heroics  is  not 
past,  and  that  the  art  of  the  story  teller  still  survives.  He 
was  as  full  of  enthusiasm  in  narrating  the  story  of  this  epoch 
making  journey,  as  though  he  were  still  engaged  in  battling 
with  nature  in  the  frozen  north.  We  were  carried  with  him 
on  the  wings  of  imagination  from  the  time  the  Roosevelt  left 
the  pier  in  New  York  until  the  ship  steamed  back  into  Sydney 
"bringing  the  Pole."  A  synopsis  of  the  lecture  would  be  most 
interesting ;  but  always  of  greater  interest  than  the  deed  is  the 
doer.  Mr.  McMillan  was  so  unassuming  and  called  so  little 
attention  to  his  own  work,  as  he  told  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  great  achievement,  that  will  last  in  the  minds  and  literature 
of  men  as  long  as  winds  blow  and  waters  run,  that  no  one 
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would  have  guessed  his  own  great  part  in  it,  or  that  he  had 
probably  to  his  credit  the  longest  day's  sledge  journey  ever 
made  in  the  arctic  regions.  He  is  already  planning  to  be  off 
before  another  summer  passes  in  search  of  that  last  known 
world  yet  to  be  conquered,  Crockerland. 

That  we  may  better  know  our  lecturer,  I  will  add  to  my  in- 
troduction an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  "The  Indepen- 
dent" by  our  friend  and  fellow  teacher  at  the  Worcester 
Academy,  Mr  Clifton  A.  Towle,  who  was  a  college-mate  of 
Mr.  McMillan's  at  Bowdoin. 

"Donald  B.  McMillan  loves  the  sea  and  all  that  concerns  it. 
He  enjoys  sailing  a  small  boat  in  a  stiff  breeze  more  than  any 
other  sport,  and  if  there  is  a  bit  of  danger  in  it  all  the  better. 
He  would  rather  taste  the  salt  spray  swept  into  his  face  from 
the  crest  of  some  wave  which  he  is  plowing  through  than  sit 
down  to  an  elaborate  feast.  This  love  of  the  sea  was  born  in 
him,  for  his  father  and  grandfather  were  old  Scotch  sailing 
masters.  Love  of  adventure,  too,  was  his  inheritance.  In  boy- 
hood he  was  the  most  daring  of  all  lands  in  Provincetown,  and 
this  venturesome  spirit  drove  him  later,  in  college,  to  the  top 
of  King's  Chapel  spire,  hand  over  hand,  on  the  lightning-rod, 
to  remove  a  flag  which  had  been  raised  in  derision  of  his 
class. 

It  has  been  Mr.  McMillan's  fondest  hope,  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  read  and  understand  books  on  polar  ex- 
ploration, that  some  day  he  might  be  a  member  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole.  In  his  library  at  Worcester  Academy 
he  has  all  the  obtainable  books  on  Arctic  work  and  he  knows 
them  well  enough,  too,  to  tell  the  contents  of  each  in  much 
detail.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  joined  Commander 
Peary's  party  in  June,  1908,  was  wonderful  to  see. 

On  account  of  Mr.  McMillan's  ability  as  a  sailor  and  nav- 
igator and  on  account  of  his  love  of  the  sea,  the  position  of 
first  officer  aboard  large  schooners  has  several  times  been 
offered  him.  He  possesses  medals  and  diplomas  given  him  as 
rewards  for  risking  his  life  in  saving  drowning  persons. 

At  Worcester  Academy  Mr.  McMillan  is  the  idol  of  all 
students.  They  admire  him  because  he  "does  things"  as  boys 
would  like  to  do  them.    He  takes  the  lead  in  the  work  and  play 
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of  the  boys  who  come  most  intimately  in  contact  with  him. 
Enthusiasm,  patience,  fun,  grit,  loyalty  and  reverence  are 
some  of  the  prominent  qualities  which  make  Mr.  McMillan  a 
friend  of  all  whom  he  knows,  man  or  boy.  It  would  not  be 
accurate  to  leave  out  of  an  account  of  his  personality  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  noble  example  of  the  highest  type  of  simple 
Christian  manhood.  The  golden  rule  is  his  motto,  and  selfish- 
ness was  altogether  left  out  of  his  make-up.  Words  similai 
to  Commander  Peary's  praise  of  him  are  always  spoken  by 
those  who  know  him. 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  city  of  sailors,  is  Mr.  McMillan's 
birthplace,  and  sea-faring  people  were  his  ancestors.  He 
is  thirty-four  years  old.  Capt.  Neil  McMillan  kissed  his  son 
Donald  one  morning  something  over  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  set  sail  for  the  north.  Since  that  time  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  his  vessel  or  crew.  Donald — or  Don,  as  his  play- 
mates called  him — had  to  work  to  help  support  the  large  fam- 
ily which  was  left  behind,  but  he  managed  to  go  to  school  and 
to  prepare  for  college,  an  uncommon  thing  for  boys  of  his  time 
in  Provincetown  to  do.  Sixteen  years  after  Commander  Peary 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  Mr.  McMillan  entered  the 
same  institution.  The  words  "trained  athlete"  are  fit  for  him, 
for  the  spirit  which  characterizes  his  whole  boyhood  made  him 
a  member  of  the  football  and  track  teams  of  his  college,  and  he 
has  been  an  athlete  and  a  teacher  of  athletics  ever  since  then. 
Typhoid  fever  caused  him  to  drop  back  a  year  in  college,  and 
he  graduated  in  1898  from  Bowdoin.  He  was  principal  in 
the  high  school  in  Gorham,  Me.,  then  in  the  Swarthmore 
Preparatory  School,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  physical  director  in  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester, 
Mass."  H.  S.  ROSS. 

RECITAL  COURSE- 

I. 

The  following  notices  are  quoted  from  the  "Boston 
Times": 

The  reading  of  "Mater,"  that  fascinating,  irresistible  work 
by  Percy  Mackaye,  was  given  with  rare  delightfulness  at  the 
fourth  recital  in  the  Southwick  interpretative  course. 
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Bertha  Kunz  Baker  is  always  given  glad  welcome  back  to 
Boston.  Bostonians  and  Emerson  college  students  know  her 
and  believe  in  her. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  and  direct.  Its  motive  is 
never  intense  or  deep.  There  are  many  light,  mirthful  pas- 
sages, much  play  upon  words,  and  at  all  times  a  text  empha- 
sizing the  best  of  English  construction  and  form. 

"Mater"  has  a  decided  personality  of  her  own.  She  is 
very  unsophisticated  and  naive,  but  very  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual. The  setting  is  modern  with  an  American  atmosphere 
most  realistic  and  truthful.  Beginning  three  days  before  an 
election,  the  scene  was  appropriate  and  seemed  very  near  at 
home.  The  young  American  running  for  office,  the  Vassar  girl 
aiding  and  abetting  him  in  his  efforts,  and  "Mater," — charming, 
fascinating,  exasperating  at  times,  but  always  loveable,  were 
ably  portrayed.  Mrs.  Baker,  in  her  interpretation,  was  like 
Maude  Adams.  There  was  the  same  winsomeness  and  allure- 
ment about  her.  Without  effacing  her  personality,  Mrs. 
Baker  gave  a  fair  and  free  interpretation  of  the  text,  always 
making  distinct  characterization.  The  bit  of  intrigue  played 
by  "Mater"  gave  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
text,  and  the  "Wake  up,  break  up  and  make  up,"  as  appro- 
priated generally  by  modern  lovers,  was  not  the  least  effective 
of  its  lines. 

Bertha  Kunz  Baker  was  most  happy  in  her  recital  selection 
and  she  gave  to  its  delivery  all  of  her  old  charm  of  person- 
ality, perfect  enunciation  and  beautiful  voice  production.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  read  in  a  master  way.  There  was  great 
applause.  Quantities  of  flowers  were  received  and  many  re- 
calls. 

II. 

Shakespeare's  well-known,  almost  immortal  love  tragedy, 
read  by  Maud  Gatchell  Hicks,  at  the  fifth  recital  in  the  South- 
wick  interpretative  lecture  series  was  most  admirably  given. 
This  work  is  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  it  needs  no  special  com- 
ment. The  story  has  become  almost  trite  from  constant  rep- 
etition. Students  study  it,  lecturers  discourse  upon  it,  elocu- 
tionists recite  it  and  actors  and  actresses  realistically  imper- 
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sonate  its  characters,  to  the  end  that   most  of  the    English- 
speaking  world  know  quite  generally  about  it. 

To  take  so  trite  a  text  is  an  art  then,  provided  that  in  the 
taking  individuality  of  interpretation  can  be  given,  and  this 
Mrs.  Hicks  was  quite  able  to  do.  This  reader  always  reads  her 
chosen  plays  with  a  genuineness  that  brings  home  to  her  audi- 
ence the  new  thought.  There  is  much  wonder  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered from  poor  Juliet  and  despairing  Romeo.  Mrs.  Hicks 
helped  on  these  same  discoveries  by  her  delightful  portrayal  of 
this  play  with  its  intense  dramatic  lines  and  its  sad  pathetic 
passages. 

Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  admirable  platform  work  is  much  liked 
by  Bostonians.  She  was  given  a  good  greeting  and  most  gen- 
erous applause. 

III. 

At  the  last  of  the  Southwick  interpretative  lecture  series, 
Marion  Craig  Wentworth  gave  "The  Witching  Hour."  This  is 
a  work  much  discussed.  The  play  is  written  in  four  acts  and  it 
is  a  "pioneer"  of  its  kind.  The  play  is  decidedly  modern  in  set- 
ting and  intent.  It  deals  with  psychology  and  mental  tele- 
pathy, and  gives  unique  passages  and  lines.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
gave  a  very  clear  interpretation  of  the  story  and  was  an  able 
depicter  of  its  intended  power. 

The  reader  is  at  all  times  artistic.  She  might  stand  for  the 
aesthetic  in  her  art.  In  voice  and  gesture,  in  dress  and  per- 
sonal pose,  she  always  represents  the  refinement,  the  culture, 
and  the  ^indefinable  but  understandable  little  niceities  that  go 
to  make  up  the  full  measure  of  real  dramatic  art. 
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THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  new  officers,  who  have  been  elected  for  the  Students' 
Association  are : 

President — Miss  W.  Ewing  Carter. 
Vice-President — Mr.  N.  E.  Rieed. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Webster. 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDS 
of  the 
TEACHER  OF  EXPRESSION. 

The  teacher,  whether  in  public  or  private  school,  normal 
school,  college  or  university,  is  a  servant  of  the  pub!icr  and 
must  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  public  in  order  to 
succeed.  What  are  some  of  the  demands  made  of  the  teacher 
of  expression?  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  of  expression 
must  be  a  man  or  woman  of  broad  education  and  culture.  One 
cannot  specialize  without  knowing  all  around  the  subject  in 
which  he  specializes,  and  the  broader  the  education  before  one 
begins  to  specialize,  the  broader  the  angle  of  vision,  and  the 
better  do  we  understand  the  needs  of  our  pupils,  and  how  to 
meet  and  supply  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  of  expression  have  a  defin- 
ite and  technical  knowledge  of  articulation,  enunciation,  tone 
production,  breathing,  and  a  system  of  physical  culture  which 
will  strengthen  the  center  and  free  the  surfaces.  You  will 
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find  defects  in  all  these  lines,  and  will  be  required  to  meet, 
diagnose  and  overcome  them,  and  quickly.  In  this  technical 
knowledge  you  must  be  sure  of  yourself  and  of  your  system. 
It  is  your  part  to  persuade  the  public,  not  that  your  system  is 
the  best,  or  better  than  some  other  system,  but  that  you, 
through  the  system  of  which  you  are  an  exponent,  can  meet 
the  need — can  supply  the  demand.  Dr.  Emerson  used  to  say, 
"You  can  never  light  the  world  by  blowing  out  all  the  other 
candles";  but  be  sure  your  candle  is  as  bright  as  the  others, 
and  keep  well  to  the  front. 

Included  in  the  department  of  expression,  in  nearly  all 
schools  and  colleges,  you  will  find  Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Debate  and  Dramatics.  Your  pupils  must  be  able  to  read  well 
in  all  their  classes.  Many  pupils  who  can  do  fairly  good  work 
in  an  oratory  class,  cannot  read  a  paragraph  intelligently  in 
a  class  in  history,  or  clearly  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
geometry.  Each  department  should  supplement  every  other 
department,  and  you  must  inspire  the  confidence  of  your  fel- 
low teachers,  as  well  as  of  your  pupils  and  their  parents.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  argument  and  debate  must 
be  sure  and  definite.  Y'our  team  must  win  every  time  against 
the  team  that  has  no  special  teacher  to  coach  it.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  may  depend  upon  your  ability  to  teach  de- 
bate. For  public  speaking  you  must  be  able  to  furnish  se- 
lections that  are  unhackneyed.  Cuttings  must  be  made  from 
books  and  magazines  and  the  material  chosen  wisely.  The 
teacher  who  can  adapt  or  dramatize  a  book  or  story,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  by  the  Dramatic  Club,  or  some  other  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  is  indeed  fortunate  and  already  popular. 

Dramatic,  or  the  putting  on  of  plays,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  part  of  the  department  of  Expression.  This  work 
will  call  for  originality  of  ideas,  cultivation  of  the  imagination, 
ingenuity  in  devising  ways  and  means  in  costumes  and  prop- 
erties, the  suiting  of  your  methods  to  the  conditions  of  the 
school  you  are  in,  and  the  adjusting  of  your  ideas  to  the  ma- 
terial with  which  you  have  to  work.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  sacrificing  of  ideals — far  from  it — but  it  is  better  to  meet 
your  public  half-way,  and  stand  together,  than  to  attempt  to 
use  a  play  which  the  pupils  cannot  comprehend,  and  their 
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parents  and  friends  cannot  appreciate.  Inspire  their  confi- 
dence in  your  ability  to  choose  wisely,  and  you  can  finally 
lead  on  to  plays  that  are  very  much  worth  while.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  teacher  of  Expression  be  resourceful.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  I  should  handle  a  play  in  a  real  theater, 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  stage-craft,  but  I  can  put  one  on 
in  a  barn  and  "make  it  go." 

Closely  allied  to  the  department  of  Expression  are  the 
departments  of  Physical  Training,  Gymnasium,  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition,  English  Literature  and  even  History. 
It  is  almost  imperative  that  you  know  these  subjects  thor- 
oughly enough  to  teach  them,  if  you  hope  to  secure  a  position 
which  pays  financially.  The  institutions  which  are  large 
enough,  and  which  have  a  sufficient  money  appropriation  to 
pay  a  teacher  in  Expression  only,  are  not  looking  for  inexper- 
ienced young  men  and  women,  but  those  with  several  years 
of  experience  and  acknowledged  success. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "Can  we  get  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  the  making  of  good  teachers  at  Emerson?" 
I  say  emphatically  yes.  There  is  not  a  subject  in  the  course 
at  Emerson  College  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teacher  of  the  art  of  Expression.  The  course  has 
been  planned  wisely  and  well,  and  the  faculty  chosen  for  its 
ability  to  develop  and  lead  the  student  along  the  lines  of 
individuality,  imagination  and  resource,  and  believe  me, 
when  you  get  out  into  the  field  you  will  more  than  ever  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  you  now  have,  of  studying  with  these 
men  and  women  who  not  only  show  us  the  possibilities  which 
lie  within  us,  but  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
our  ability  to  do,  and  constantly  hold  us  to  the  ideal  in  our 
art  and  in  our  lives. 

"Would'st  thou  go  forth  to  win? 

Be  sure  of  thine  own  ground; 
Fix  well  thy  center  first, 

Then  draw  thy  circle  round." 

ELIZABETH  BARNES,  P.  G. 
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SOCIETIES. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE  CLUB. 

On  Dec.  7th  the  Boston  Emerson  College  Club  was  most 
graciously  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Payson  in  Brook- 
line. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  Kipling,  and  the  en- 
tertainment was  in  charge  of  Dean  Ross  and  members  of 
his  senior  class,  who  presented  in  turn  different  phases  of 
the  author's  work. 

The  subject  was  cleverly  handled.  The  programme  was 
varied,  instructive  and  intensely  interesting,  for  which  the 
vote  of  gratitude  to  Dean  Ross  and  his  assistants  was  unan- 
imous. 

Refreshments  and  social  intercourse  followed  the  en- 
tertainment. 

The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  an  affectionate 
welcome  was  given  to  Mrs.  Emerson  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting. 

EMERSON  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Emerson  Alumni  Club  of  New  York  is  just  entering 
upon  its  winter's  work,  and  looking  forward  to  a  year  of 
great  interest.  They  have  attained  the  dignity  of  having  a 
hall  for  their  own  use,  -Berkeley  Hall,  23  West  44th  Street, 
where  the  meetings  will  be  held  hereafter  instead  of  at  the 
houses  of  members  as  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 
The  secretary  of  the  Club  is  Miss  Caroline  W.  Paige,  196 
Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Emersonians  in  Great- 
er New  York,  if  not  already  members  of  the  Club  should  com- 
municate with  Miss  Paige  for  information  concerning  the 
Club's  activities. 

CANADIAN  CLUB. 

The  Canadian  Club  held  its  second  monthly  meeting 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  4th,  at  12.30  P.  M.  All  the  members  were 
present  except  Miss  Carscallen,  who  is  out  of  town. 

The  Canadian  Club  is  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
"Seven  Sisters,"  at  the  forthcoming  fair  given  by  the  Senior 
Class,  Dec.  nth. 
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Dr.  Ransom  having  signified  her  inability  to  address 
the  Club  as  expected,  Dean  Ross  kindly  consented  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Club  could  more  vitally 
relate  itself  to  the  College  and  the  College  to  the  Club. 

His  remarks  were  both  fitting  and  practical,  and  some 
of  his  suggestions  are  to  be  immediately  acted  upon. 

YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  doing 
steady  work,  both  in  and  out  of  college.  Interest  is  shown  in 
charity  work.  An  increasing  number  of  our  members  are 
devoting  one  afternoon  a  week  to  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  classes  in  the  Charity  Schools  of  Cambridge. 
Classes  have  been  started  in  Sewing,  Physical  Training, 
Reading,  and  Voice.  This  movement  interests  the  children 
and  helps  to  keep  them  off  the  streets,  as  well  as  giving 
them  a  broader  outlook  on  life.  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
find  these  classes  most  interesting. 

Our  members  are  now  busy  dressing  dolls  for  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  exhibition  booth  at  the  coming  Senior  Fair-  A 
small  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  girl  exhibiting  the  most 
cleverly  dressed  doll.  After  the  Exhibition  each  girl  vol- 
unteers to  send  her  doll  to  some  needy  child  with  whom 
she  agrees  to  keep  up  a  correspondence.  At  the  regular 
business  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Dec.  3rd,  it  was  voted 
that  a  sum  of  money  be  set  aside  for  the  chairman  of  the 
visiting  committee  to  use  in  purchasing  flowers  for  stu- 
dents confined  to  the  house  by  illness. 

After  Christmas,  the  Association  intends  to  swell  its 
Silver  Bay  Delegate  Fund"  by  holding  an  auction  sale  of 
box  lunches  at  noontime  in  room  eight.  This  will  enable 
many  of  our  students  who  lunch  out  to  enjoy  homemade  sand- 
wiches, pickles,  and  cake,  as  well  as  to  bid  on  the  tempting 
packages.     Don't  fail  to  join  the  fun ! 

After  the  business  meeting,  Miss  Helen  Calder,  gave  the 
first  of  her  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  "The  Unfinished 
Task."  She  plainly  showed  that  "The  Unfinished  Task,"  or 
"Evangelization  of  the  world,"  did  not  mean  the  complete 
Christianization  of  all  peoples  on  the  earth,  or  giving  every 
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person  upon  earth  an  opportunity  to  hear  at  least  one  sermon 
on  some  vital  Christian  theme,  but,  rightly  interpretated,  it 
means,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  message  should 
be  followed  by  sober  instruction  that  would  end  in  true 
Christian  living  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
preached.  As  a  proof  of  her  point  she  showed  how  it  took 
Christ  years  to  make  His  selected  twelve  into  genuine  dis- 
ciples. Therefore  the  first  step  of  the  missionaries  is  to 
learn  the  language,  then  establish  Christian  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  by  right  living  and  practice  support  sound 
preaching. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  after  Christmas,  our 
fellow-worker,  Minibel  Garrett,  will  be  with  us  again. 

We  extend  to  all,  our  hearty  wishes  for  a  brighter,  bet- 
ter and  more  glorious  New  Year. 


CLASSES. 

There  has  been  established  this  year,  in  the  post-gradu- 
ate hororium,  a  course  known  as  the  Literature  Seminar-  Dr. 
Black  is  the  sponser  and  guide,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  truly 
privileged  to  come  in  touch  with  such  a  scholar. 

In  the  course  in  Dramatic  Art,  cuttings  from  some  very 
interesting  plays  have  been  presented,  and  some  excellent 
dramatic  work  done.  In  this  course  each  member  of  the 
class  is  responsible  for  a  play,  cutting,  casting,  costuming, 
coaching  and  staging  it  herself.  The  plays  from  which  cut- 
tings have  already  been  given  are :  "The  Rivals,"  Miss  Rog- 
ers; "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  Miss  Wright;  "The  Girl 
With  the  Green  Eyes,"  Miss  Foss,  and  "The  Great  Divide," 
Miss  Thomas.  This  course,  besides  giving  us  practical  work 
in  staging  plays,  enables  us  to  know  of  the  availability,  and  to 
judge  of  the  adaptability  of  modern  plays  for  use  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  clubs. 

The  Post-graduates  have  been  fairly  haunted  by  re- 
hearsals the  past  few  weeks,  and  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  is  out  the  students  will  know  why  we  have  gone 
about  the  halls  muttering  to  ourselves,  in  search  of  a  quiet 
spot  in  which  to  practice  devitalizing,  and  sword-play. 
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On  the  evening  of  November  the  twentieth,  in  Room 
Nine,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends, 
Miss  Bernice  Wright-Barnes  was  solemnly  united  to  Mr. 
Edward  Rosetti  Swartwood.  Promptly  at  8:15  the  orchestra, 
led  by  Senor  Rosetti  Carmo  Chadwick  took  their  places  and 
began  to  play.  After  a  short  and  very  select  concert  the 
strains  of  the  wedding  march  were  heard,  and  the  groom, 
attended  by  Mr.  Bert  Carpenter,  as  best  man,  entered  the 
room  by  the  "Studio  door,"  and  proceeded  to  the  grand-stand 
where  they  were  met  by  Parson  Helenlima  Bean.  Here  they 
vraited  under  an  inverted  umbrella  while  the  guests  grew 
nervous,  the  groom  anxious  and  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
sang  "Waiting."  At  last  the  bridal  party  appeared  at  the 
other  door,  and  after  another  slight  delay,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bride  forgot  her  bouquet,  and  had  to  return  from 
whence  she  came  to  get  it,  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
no  other  interruption  excepting  the  dropping  of  the  ring. 

The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Stillman  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  Miss  Farron  and  Miss  Blodgett  as  bridesmaids. 
Little  Master  Bertie  Muzzy  acted  as  ring-bearer,  carrying 
the  ring  on  a  shovel,  which  was  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  ceremony  an  informal  reception  was  held  fol- 
lowed by  dancing.  The  gifts  which  were  numerous  and  use- 
ful, included  a  set  of  dining  room  furniture,  a  kitchen  range, 
a  punch-bowl  and  glasses,  a  chafing-dish,  a  thimble,  a  set  of 
dishes,  a  cane  for  future  use,  and  a  lemon,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  handsome  check  from  the  bride's  father. 

Duplicates  may  be  exchanged  at  the  ten-cent  store. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

The  Stunt  is  over.  The  committee  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  well  written  and  well  performed  produc- 
tion. To  reiterate  would  be  superfluous.  It  was  full  of  good- 
natured  raillery,  which  was  well  meant  and  well  received. 

Little  grains  of  powder, 
Little  streaks  of  paint, 
Make  us  homely  Seniors 
Look  like  what  we  ain't. 
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Miss  Edith  Jones  has  been  coaching-  a  play  in  Somer- 
ville. 

Miss  Patterson  read  recently  before  a  girls'  club  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  looking  about  the  dressing  rooms  at  the  Wesleyau- 
Technology  Concert  and  Dance  one  would  almost  think  they 
were  in  the  "Catacombs." 

The  Senior  recitals  are  well  started.  Keep  up  the  goo  J 

work. 

PROGRAM. 

The  Story  of  Patsy  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

ERMA  STEVENS  TUBBS 
The  Elephant's  Child  Rudyard  Kipling 

BERTHA  W.  FISKE 
The  Going  of  the  White  Swan  Gilbert  Parker 

BEULAH  D.  CADY. 
Desire  Edmund  Vance  Cook 

POCAHONTAS  STAUFFT 
His  New  Wife  James  Fj1ev 

EMMA  B.  GOLDSMITH 
A  Visiting  Peer  Eleanor  Hoyt 

ELMA  SMITH 
Porphyria's  Lover  Robert  Browning 

HUGH  WILLIAM  TOWNE 
The  Will  Scene  [The  Lane  that  Had  no  Turning] 

Gilbert  P?.-ker 
STELLA  HARRIET  EELLS 
The  Call  of  the  Wild  Jack  London 

NELLIE  FELTER  MUNRO 
The  Death  of  Paul  Dombey  Dickens 

RUTH  INEZ  MORSE 
The  Limitations  of  Youth  Eugene  Field 

The  Moo  Cow  Moo  Edmund  Vance  Cook 

JUANITA  CARSCALLEN 
From  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (from  "Evangeline")  Longfellow 

EDNA  MILLS  WEATHERSPOON 

The  Mouse  Trap  How  ells 

JANET  RICHARDSON  CHESNEY 
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The  Breeze   (from  "The  Jesters")  M.  Miguel  Zamacois 

RUTH  VIOLA  ADAMS 
The  Mask  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

INA  MARY  WRIGHT 
The  Angelus  Eleanor  Porter 

EUNICE  FAY  STORY 

His  Mother's  Sermon  Ian  Maclaren 

GRACE  MARTYN  WEIR 

General  sentiment  on  the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving- 
"Oh,  I  never  had  such  a  good  time." 

Mr.  Tripp  tells  us  that  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  ex- 
changed hearts  and  not  eyes. 

Mr.  Jackson  took  part  in  "Twelfth  Night"  for  the  "Alex- 
ander Light"  Company. 

Emerson  Girl :  Are  you  going  to  the  appendicitis  lec- 
ture  today? 

Harvard  Med. :  Not  on  your  life.  I'm  tired  of  organ 
recitals. 

Miss  Bertha  Fiske  spent  her  Thanksgiving  in  New  York. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

On  November  18,  "191 1"  presented  "Early  Puritan  Life 
and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  as  its  annual  stunt.  The 
affair  was  very  well  received  by  the  student  body  and  the 
faculty,  and  the  Juniors  express  their  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  support  and  good  fellowship  extended  them. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  has  been  the  most  prominent 
event  during  the  past  month,  with  its  attendent  good  things 
to  eat.  Boxes  from  home  were  among  the  main  features, 
with  the  theatre  a  close  second. 

The  first  of  the  public  recitals,  which  the  Junior  class 
gives,  takes  place  Tuesday  evening,  December  fourteenth. 

Plans  are  already  being  formulated  for  the  far-distant 
"Junior  week."  They  promise  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
weeks  the  college  has  experienced. 

A  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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FRESHMAN  NOTES. 

"I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life." 

"Where?" 

"Why,  at  the  P.  G.  candy  pull." 

"Do  tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,  when  we  had  assembled  we  were  introduced 
to  a  most  tempting  sight — big  pans  of  delicious  taffy,  just 
ready  to  pull.  You  may  be  sure  we  proceeded  without  delay 
to  pull  it  and  incidentally  to  'lick  the  platter  clean.'  When 
our  'saccharine  cravings'  had  been  fully  satisfied,  our  'Terp- 
sichorean  tastes'  were  given  due  attention.  The  evening  con- 
cluded with  games,  and  we  all  declared  that  we  had  spent  a 
most  delightful  evening  as  guests  of  the  P.  G.'s." 

The  Freshmen  are  finding  Emerson  as  great  and  won- 
derful a  college  as  they  dreamed  of.  Nay,  it  is  even  bet- 
ter than  they  dared  hope  for.  They  also  feel  that  it  is  a 
School  of  Life  as  well  as  of  Oratory. 

Miss  Colby  spent  Thanksgiving  at  her  home  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss  Leadbetter  reports  a  delightful  Thanksgiving  with 
friends  in  Portland,  Me. 

Miss  Keck  enjoyed  a  pleasant  Thanksgiving  with  her 
aunt  in  Pawtucket. 

Miss  Margaret  Clough  spent  the  vacation  at  her  home 
in  Groton,  Mass. 

Miss  Lillian  Hartigan  spent  the  week  end  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  she  enjoyed  some  of  the  holiday  festivities  at 
Brown  University. 

Mr.  Dickinson  ate  Thanksgiving  turkey  with  the  "folks" 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  sudden  death  of  Miss 
Bell's  father  has  called  her  to  her  home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
We  hope  that  she  may  be  with  us  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

We  have  missed  Miss  Batchelor  from  our  midst  and  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  death  of  her  grandmother  is  the  cause 
of  her  absence. 
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SORORITIES. 

DELTA  DELTA  PHI. 

Delta  Delta  Phi  entertained  its  honorary  members  and 
alumni,  by  a  Taffy  Pull,  given  at  the  Chapter  house,  Decem- 
ber 2. 

Miss  Alice  Rudisell  spent  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  enter- 
tained Miss  Beulah  Cady,  for  a  few  days,  while  there. 

Miss  Helen  Stinson,  of  Wellesley  College,  was  the  guest 
of  Miss  Beulah  Cady  over  Sunday.  Miss  Cady  gave  a  tea 
for  Miss  Stinson,  Sunday  afternoon. 

Miss  Frances  Woodbury  spent  Thangsgiving  at  her 
home  in  Francestown,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Jessie  Weems,  at  Welles- 
ley  College;  and  Miss  Gertrude  Knapp  in  Franklin,  Mass- 
Miss  Ewing  Carter  has  been  obliged  to  leave  school  for  a 
few  weeks,  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  will  continue  her 
work,  however,  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carl  entertained  her  father  and  brother, 
from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  during  the  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

ZETA  PHI  ETA. 

The  sorority  announces  with  pleasure  the  Misses  Marion 
Colby,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Nellie  Burke,  of  Ellinsburgh, 
Washington,  as  pledged  members. 

During  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  several  of  the  Zeta  girls 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  the  Sorority  home.  Miss  Shiela 
McLane  spent  the  vacation  with  her  parents  at  Holyoke.  Miss 
Lois  Beil  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Helen  Symonds  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  Ruby  Ferguson  has  been  reading 
at  Potter  Hall.     Her  engagement  met  with  great  success. 

At  our  last  social  evening  the  faculty  members  and  a  few 
new  students  were  entertained  at  81  Gainsboro  street.  One 
feature  of  the  evening  was  a  presentation  of  the  little  play,  "An 
Old  Sweetheart,"  by  the  Sorority  members. 

PHI  MU  GAMMA. 
The  Phi  Mu  Gamma  Sorority  has  the  pleasure  of    an- 
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nouncing  two  new  members,  Miss  Frances  Riordan  of  New 
York  and  Miss  Sybil  Howendobler  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Bernice  Loveland,  who  was  unable  to  return  for 
her  senior  year  through  bereavement,  spent  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing recess  with  the  Sorority  at  the  Chapter  house. 

Miss   Ina   Wright   spent   a   most   delightful   vacation   with 
friends  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Miss  Meda  Bushnell  spent  Thanksgiving  with  Miss 
Churchill  of  Roslindale. 

The  members  who  remained  at  the  Chapter  house,  pass- 
ed the  time  very  pleasantly. 

An  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  evening  was  afforded 
us,  when  we  entertained  Miss  Iwa  Shima  and  Miss  Sargusa 
at  dinner. 

The  Sorority  has  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  company,  at  dinner  at  the  Chapter  house. 

Mrs.  Black  honored  us  with  her  presence  at  dinner,  re- 
cently. 

The  Phi  Mu  Gamma  Sorority  extends  best  wishes  to  all, 
for  a  very  pleasant  vacation  and  a  Merry  Christmas. 

KAPPA  GAMMA  CHI. 

An  unusual  privelege  was  ours  Monday,  November 
eighth,  when  we  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, in  Billerica.  Leaving  Boston  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  had  a 
whole,  glorious,  autumn  afternoon  and  evening  at  "The 
Elms." 

We  announce  the  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  Farman  to 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher  of  Winona,  Minn.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gal- 
lagher are  at  home  at  260  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota. 

Miss  Grace  Arnzen  recently  spent  a  week  end  with  us. 

Miss  Pocahontas  Staufft  spent  the  holidays  in  New  York. 

Miss  Gertrude  Comely  had,  as  her  guest  for  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  Miss  Chloe  Gillis  and  Miss  Mildred  Baxter 
of  Smith  College. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Dandridge,  Kappa  Gamma  Chi  has 
lost  a  friend.  His  many  kindnesses  to  the  members  of  our 
Sorority  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
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Miss  Edith  Newton  entertained  her  sister,  Miss  Pauline 
Newton,  of  New  Haven.  Miss  Newton  was  in  Boston  to 
attend  the  Yale-Harvard  game. 

Misses  Alice  Davidson,  Dealsey  Brooks  and  Georgia 
Newbury,  were  guests  at  a  Thanksgiving  houseparty  given 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Dudely  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Genevieve  Parsons,  of  Quincey  Mansion  school,  was 
the  guest  of  Misses  Elizabeth  Smith  and  Nellie  Munro  for 
the  week-end. 

Miss  Edith  Newton  was  at  her  home  in  New  Haven  for 
the  holidays. 

Boxes  from  home  and  many  good  times  made  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation  one  to  be  truly  thankful  for,  for  the 
few  Kappas  who  remained  in  Boston. 

Miss  Ruth  Roane  entertained  Miss  Evelyn  Oelkers  at  her 
home   in   Springfield,   Mass.,  during  the  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Herbert  Perry  announce  the  birth 
of  a  son.  Mrs.  Perry  was  formerly  Miss  Ailene  M.  Powers 
of  the  class  of  '08. 

Miss  Alia  Martin  spent  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Grace  Armzin  of  Fall  River. 

Miss  Margaret  Conklin  of  Northampton,  formerly  of 
Emerson  '10,  entertained  Miss  Bernice  Wright  last  week. 
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Christmas  A  merry  Christmas  to  all  Emersonians,  and  to 

Greetings.  an  friends  of  Emerson.  This  is  the  season  of 
good  cheer  and  happiness.  The  spirit  of  giving  prevails.  In 
your  efforts  to  make  others  happy,  remember  that  it  is  always 
best  to  give  something  that  will  afford  pleasure  and  will  do 
good,  not  only  for  the  present  but  also  for  the  future.  The 
Alumni  should  not  forget  the  Alma  Mater.  Let  their  gift 
to  Emerson  be  one  of  loyalty  and  appreciation. 

There  are  many  students  who  are  not  able  to  be  at 
home  during  the  Yule-tide  festivities.  Let  them  rest  assured 
that  Santa  Clause  will  not  forget  them  in  their  "2x4's."  En- 
joy this  vacation  time,  and  especially  the  relief  from  routine 
work.    Be  happy  by  making  others  happy! 
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The  Year  All  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  Emer- 

Book.  son  College  Year  Book,  which  will  be  published 

in  April,  should  send  their  names  to  the  Business  Manager, 
Miss  Fiske,  before  Feb.  I,  1910.  This  is,  as  yet,  a  new  enter- 
prise and  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  Emersonians. 

Letters  from  Many  of  the  Alumni  were  disappointed  be- 
Aiumni.  cause  the  November  Magazine  contained  no  men- 

tion of  their  names  or  of  their  work.  After  investigating,  we 
found  that  in  several  cases,  an  alumnus  had  written  a  personal 
letter  to  a  friend,  here  at  college,  telling  about  his  work,  and 
the  alumnus  expected  that  friend,  without  requesting  him  to 
do  so,  to  pass  that  information  along  to  the  Magazine.  If 
the  friend  failed  to  surmise  the  unwritten  request  and  did  not 
give  the  Magazine  the  information,  how  can  the  Magazine  be 
at  fault  in  this  matter?  The  Magazine  goes  to  press  the  8th 
of  each  month.  We  publish  all  the  Alumni  notes  we  receive 
up  to  that  time.  We  are  glad  at  all  times  not  only  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  the  Alumni,  but  also  to  publish  interesting 
letters  and  articles  by  them.  We  sincerely  hope  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  thereby  showing 
their  good  will,  and  coming  in  closer  touch  with  the  college. 


EXCHANGES. 

"Our  Dumb  Animals"  contains  much  food  for  thought. 
It  is  well  worth  a  perusal. 

"The  Perkiomenite"  is  very  interesting  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  receive  each  number. 

"The  Trinity  College  Record"  is  one  of  the  best  college 
magazines  we  have  seen.  It  would  be  well  for  all  E.  C.  O. 
students  to  read  the  editorial  concerning  Charles  Eliot's,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Harvard,  "Five  Foot  Shelf."  The  article, 
"Wordsworth  the  Optimist,"  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
the  Seniors  in  Dr.  Ward's  and  also  in  Mrs.  Black's  class.  The 
literary  excellence  of  the  magazine  is  indeed  praiseworthy. 

The  "Allisonia"  contains  several  good  stories  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  work  done  in  the  Oratory  Department, 
which  is  always  interesting. 
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The  "Winthrop  College  Journal"  comes  to  us  again,  with 
the  new  Christmas  cover.  This  issue  contains  two  very  inter- 
esting articles — "Wordsworth  and  Nature"  and  "The  Purpose 
of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King." 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  above  exchanges  and  also 
the  following: 

"The  Acorn." 

"The  Winona." 

"State  Normal  Magazine" — North  Carolina. 

"The  Parthenon." 

"The  College  Chronicle." 

"The  Register." 

"Mt.  St.  Mary's  Record." 
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These  two  Christmas  stories  are  reprinted  by  special  per- 
mission of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

HIS  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

By  Etta  Squier  Seley. 

Sammy  was  so  small  that  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  he 
was  ten  years  old.  He  had  been  tossed  about  all  his  lonely 
little  life — living-  down  among  the  wharves  or  in  alleys.  Of 
father  or  mother  he  had  no  memory.  His  only  idea  of  home 
care  was  formed  from  the  attention  bestowed  upon  him  from 
time  to  time  by  some  motherly  souls  living  in  the  shanties 
on  the  tide  flats  or  sheltered  by  the  miserable  houseboats 
built  on  scows  and  anchored  along  the  shores  of  the  river.  He 
earned  a  pittance  as  a  bookblack,  and  took  care  of  himself; 
and  such  care ! 

When  I  first  met  him  he  was  leaning  against  the  door  of 
the  church  listening  to  the  boys  sing.  They  were  at  work  on 
Christmas  music,  that  happy  festival  being  not  far  distant. 
I  had  opened  the  door  hastily,  and  he  crouched  in  the  shadow 
as  if  he  expected  a  blow.  He  was  wet  and  shivering  with  cold, 
and  I  coaxed  him  inside  to  get  warm.  Our  choir-boys  were 
a  sensible  lot,  and  so  made  the  poor  lad  feel  somewhat  at 
home — although  he  was  greatly  overawed  at  first  by  the 
strange  surroundings. 

From  that  night  the  choir-boys  took  charge  of  Sammy. 

He  became  an  attendant  at  the  Sunday  school,  was  quite 
independent  since  he  had  been  set  up  in  a  good  booth  and  his 
business  prospered,  and  tried  hard  to  use  decent  language  and 
keep  out  of  fights.  That  was  hardest — to  keep  out  of  fights 
and  not  lose  his  standing  with  the  other  boys  on  the  street; 
but  he  managed  it  somehow. 

Then  one  Sunday  he  was  not  in  his  class,  and  we  all 
knew  something  had  happened — something  was  wrong.  We 
found  him  at  the  hospital ;  he  had  fallen  under  a  car,  and  both 
his  poor  little  legs  were  broken,  but  he  had  not  lost  his  cheer- 
fulness. 

"Hard  luck,  Sammy,"  I  said  to  him. 

3 
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"Yep,"  he  replied,  "hard  luck,  but  I'd  ruther  have  it  me 
legs  than  me  arms."  It  was  always  so;  he  ever  saw  the 
bright  side  of  the  dark  clouds. 

Very  slowly  for  Sammy  the  days  dragged  by,  but  the 
choir-boys  came  often  to  see  him,  and  sometimes  to  read  to 
him;  and  he  was  to  be  out  soon,  the  nurse  said. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  when  she  told  me  he 
might  go  the  next  day,  but  must  use  crutches  a  long  time. 
That  very  afternoon  Sammy's  teacher  sent  him  a  beautiful, 
long-stemmed,  red  rose.    The  little  card  with  it  read : 

With  much  love  and  best  wishes  for  Sammy,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  the  Blessed  Christ  Child. 

I  was  with  him  when  it  came,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
I  had  known  the  boy  I  saw  him  cry.  He  held  the  rose  first 
against  one  cheek  and  then  the  other,  and  great  sobs  shook 
his  whole  body.  At  last  he  drew  a  sleeve  across  his  eyes, 
and  said  brokenly,  "I  reckon — you  think  I'm  a — a  great  cry- 
baby— an'  I  reckon  I  am — but  I  never  had  a — a  rose  before  in 
my  life — 'n'  I  guess  I  ain't  very  strong — or  I  wouldn't  bawl 
about  it." 

"It's  a  beauty,"  I  remarked. 

"Ain't  it  a  peach,  though?"  he  said,  smiling  through  his 
tears.  "What  d'ye  s'pose  ever  made  her  send  it  to  me, 
though?" 

"Why,  because  she  cared  about  your  being  sick  and  hopes 
you  will  soon  be  well  again,  as  we  all  do.  And  besides,  you 
know  what  else  the  card  says,  and  tomorrow  is  Christmas." 

He  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  a  long  time  then,  hold- 
ing the  rose  caressingly  against  his  cheek. 

When  I  left  I  said,  "Well,  boy,  you  and  your  rose  leave 
together  in  the  morning,  I  suppose?" 

He  laughed  as  he  said,  "Well,  you  kin  jes'  bet  yer  head 
the  rose  goes,  if  I  do." 

The  service  Christmas  morning  was  unusually  well  at- 
tended, and  we  felt  from  our  pastor's  voice  that  something 
moved  him  profoundly.  For  one  I  confess  I  was  openly  curi- 
ous, for  it  was  rare  indeed  for  that  voice  to  tremble  or  hesi- 
tate in  any  part  of  the  service.  After  the  benediction  he 
turned  to  the  altar  and  lifted  something  carefully.     When  he 
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faced  us  again  I  saw  he  held  a  long-stemmed,  red  rose  and  a 
piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper. 

"My  people,"  he  said,  "you  see  what  I  hold  here."  Then 
he  related  in  a  few  words  the  story  of  Sammy,  and  of  the 
gift  of  the  rose,  of  which  I  had  told  him  the  night  before. 
"I  found  this  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  cross  here  this  morning," 
he  continued,  "and  with  it  this  note — sadly  misspelled,  it  is 
true,  but  overflowing  with  Christian  charity  and  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas-tide.    I  will  read  it: 

"  'Deer  rector. 

"  'i  leev  this  rose  heer.  i  was  goin  to  tak  it  horn  but 
when  I  got  to  the  church  suthun  kep  a-sayin  pig  pig  pig.  so 
i  rekun  the  lord  dont  want  me  to  keep  it  when  sum  uther 
kid  needs  it  morn  i  do.  pleze  send  it  bak  to  jimmy  ross  at 
the  hospitul.  he  cant  never  get  out,  and  dont  you  tel  him  i 
had  it  tel  him  its  frum  the  christ  child.'  " 

He  paused.  "Who  may  reckon  the  price  of  this  gift?"  he 
said. 

Turning  again,  he  presented  the  rose  before  the  altar,  as 
he  would  the  regular  alms-offering.  As  one  person  the  congre- 
gation rose,  and  then  sank  to  its  knees  as  the  rector  left  the 
sanctuary.  A  great  wonder  held  us  all.  Who  that  day  had 
given  best?  We  of  our  plenty,  or  Sammy  who  had  given  the 
sweetest  thing  which  ever  had  come  into  his  life,  nor  sought 
praise  for  himself  in  the  giving? 


THE  SOLDIER  WHO  STOOD  GUARD. 

By  Mrs.  Mark  Morrison. 

"Wead  to  me,  Mummy;  wead  to  Baby."  The  invitation 
card  for  the  Christmas  Eve  reception  slipped  through  her 
fingers.  The  brief  desire  to  accept  its  summons  slipped  away 
as  softly.  She  looked  at  her  boy.  His  great  eyes  were  elo- 
quent. She  lifted  the  book,  and  began  where  the  postman's 
arrival  had  interrupted  the  story  of  Field's  "Little  Boy  Blue." 

"And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair;" 
"Wat's  a  sojer,  Mummy;  w'at's  a  sojer?" 
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"One  who  keeps  watch  over  his  nation ;  one  who  guards." 
He  was  silent  while  she  read : 

"But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true!  .... 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand 

And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long  years  through,  .... 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue!" 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous  at  the  period. 

"Me  want  sojer,  Mummy;  Baby  want  sojer!" 

She  sought  out  his  cap  and  cloak,  and  pinned  on  her  own 
hat  with  sudden  resolution.  Carfare  and  a  new  ruching — she 
couldn't  wear  the  old  one  again — would  swell  the  expense  of 
that  holiday  reception  to  the  price  of  the  toy  her  child  craved. 
Besides,  it  was  almost  Christmas. 

"We  will  get  the  prettiest  soldier  man  we  can  find,"  she 
promised,  smiling  in  deep  content. 

It  was  an  event,  buying  the  soldier.  And  they  took  turns 
carrying  him  home.  The  boy  sat  him  on  a  chair  and  repeated 
the  line  from  the  poem, 

"Now  don't  'ou  do  till  I  tome!" 

"Wat  do  Baby's  sojer  guard?"  came  the  solemn  question, 
the  new  word  rolling  trippingly  from  the  moist,  red  lips. 

"Mamma's  world,"  said  the  woman. 

"Mummy's   worl',"   he   repeated,   wonder-eyed. 

"Mamma's  world — her  boy's  love !"  and  she  clasped 
her  son  in  passionately-possessive  arms. 

II. 

The  gray-haired  woman  went  over  the  house  again.  Her 
young  son's  bride  was  coming  to  enter  into  possession  to-mor- 
row— the  day  before  Christmas.  They  were  on  their  wedding 
journey  now.  She,  the  mother,  was  to  live  with  her  widowed 
sister  far  away. 

"Your  wife  will  be  happier  so,"  she  had  said  and — oh,  bit- 
terness— was  uncontradicted. 

This  was  her  last  day  as  mistress  in  the  home  where  her 
boy  was  born,  where  she  had  known  so  much  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, where  the  cradle  had  rocked  and  noiseless  wheels  had 
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seemed  to  roll  across  her  heart  as  they  bore  away  her  hus- 
band's body  under  its  burden  of  flowers. 

She  closed  the  blinds  against  the  brilliant  winter  sunshine 
pouring  into  the  parlor,  and  picked  a  thread  from  the  new 
carpet. 

Up  the  stairs  the  trembling  limbs  toiled;  the  mistress 
glanced  from  room  to  room.  A  cloud  had  suddenly  dulled  the 
sunlight  and  a  depressing  grayness  seemed  to  veil  the  familiar 
objects  in  gloom.  There  was  one  drawer  she  had  not  yet 
cleaned  out  because  it  stuck.  Perhaps  it  would  yield  to  her 
shaking  fingers  yet,  if  she  persisted.  She  would  have  gone 
yesterday  but  for  this  drawer  that  her  sick  heart  made  a  pre- 
text of  to  linger  on  in  the  home  no  longer  hers. 

She  knelt  before  the  old  nursery  bureau.  The  drawer 
gave  way.  At  first  it  seemed  empty.  Then  out  of  shadows 
gleamed  a  glint  of  blue.  She  put  in  her  hand  and — alone, 
kneeling — drew  back  to  light  the  little  leaden  soldier,  bought 
at  this  very  season,  just  before  Christmas,  so  long  ago — the 
soldier  that  was  to  guard  a  mother's  world,  the  love  of  her 
boy!  But  the  musket  of  the  soldier  was  broken,  and  rust  had 
eaten  into  the  iron  standard  down  to  his  leaden  feet. 

She  knelt  with  the  toy  on  her  palm.  "Will  it  ever  hold  the 
same  old  place?"  she  mused. 

Then,  as  one  who  tempts  an  omen,  she  tried  to  stand  the 
Guard  of  her  World  on  the  nursery  floor.  The  little  soldier 
wobbled,  trembled,  and,  as  her  cold,  thin  fingers  left  him, 
stood  erect ! 

A  burst  of  sunlight,  as  from  gates  sprung  ajar,  illumined 
the  window,  beyond  which  wintry  splendor  sparkled  in  a  long 
perspective.  The  canary  in  his  cage  at  the  window  broke  into 
song.  Wheels  creeked  on  the  frozen  gravel  and  stopped  at 
the  door. 

"Mother !"  A  man  knelt  beside  her  and  clasped  the  droop- 
ing figure  in  strong,  young  arms.  "Mother,  Louise  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  your  strange  desire  to  leave,  and  we  short- 
ened our  journey  to  come  home  and  tell  you  it  won't  do.  It 
would  be  too  hard  on  your  spoiled  boy,  and  just  at  Christmas 
time,  too,  Mother." 

"I'm  sure  it  would,"  chimed  in  the  sweet  voice  of  the  bride, 
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"and  I  need  you  so,  too.  I  thought  if  we  both  begged  hard 
you'd  stay." 

The  woman  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other  with  swim- 
ming eyes. 

"What  is  this?"  and  the  new  wife  knelt  by  the  rust-eaten 
toy.  "Oh,  oh,  it's  one  of  Harry's  old  playthings  !  See  how 
bravely  the  little  fellow  stands — he  almost  seems  like  a  sen- 
tinel— a  sentinel  on  guard  over  something  very  precious !" 

"It  is,"  said  the  mother,  holding  fast  to  her  stalwart  son ; 
"oh,  it  is !  I'll  tell  you  both  some  day  how  the  toy  has  watched 
over  my  world." 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'08.     We  received  an  encouraging  and  most  appreciative  letter 

from  Alice  Lorraine  Daly,  who  is  teaching  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.     Miss  Daly  will  be  remembered  as  the  first  promoter 
of  the  Students'  Association. 
'08.     Henrietta  Rackham  is  having  great  success  as  teacher  of 

Oratory  in  High  and  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
During  the  absence  of  Miss  Smith,  the  dean  of  the  college, 
Miss  Rackham  will  take  all  of  her  classes. 

Emma  Randle  is  engaged  in  platform  work,  this  year, 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Dixie  Lyceum  Bureau. 
'05.     "The  November  number  of  the  Magazine  came  and  is  as 

welcome  to  me  as  a  letter  from  one  of  the  family.    It  was 
very  good,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  note  the  increased  interest  and 
progress   in    everything  pertaining   to   dear   'Old    Emerson','' 
writes  Nellie  Parker  Spaulding. 
'06.     Jane  Keeler,  who  is  teaching  in  Winona,  Minn.,  tells  us 

that  an  Emerson  Club  is  soon  to  be  formed,  as  quite  a 
number  of  Emerson  graduates  are  there,  teaching  in  different 
schools. 
'09.     We   sincerely   wish   that   all   the   alumni   might   feel   as 

Grace  Myser  does  about  the  Magazine,  when  she  writes 
that  she  can  scarcely  wait  for  each  number  to  come. 

Nola  Venable   is   teaching  this  year  in   Trinity  Univer- 
sity, Texas. 
'09.    Mrs.  Goudey  and  her  pupils  gave  a  concert  in  Everett,  on 

Monday,  December  6th,  at  the  Congregational  church, 
which  was  so  much  enjoyed  that  she  has  been  asked  to  re- 
peat the  same  in  Somerville.    A  series  of  tableaux  in  Grecian 
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gowns,  given  by  Mrs.  Goudey's  pupils,  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
features  of  the  program. 

Mrs.  Goudey  will  read  before  the  Metaphysical  Club  of 
Boston  in  January. 

Miss  Hazel  Tait  gave  a  reading  from  "The   School  for 
Scandal,"   at   Mount   Allison   Ladies'   College,   where   she   is 
teaching. 
'og.     The  splendid  position  of  educational  director  and  teacher 

of  the  Emerson  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Brockton,  is 
held  by  Ethelind  Havener. 
'07.     Miss  Nellie  Cassady  is  working  very  strenuously  having 

charge  of  the  Expression  Department  in  the   Fairmont, 
West  Virginia,  High  School  and  State  Normal  School.     She 
also  has  charge  of  the  Gymnasium  work. 
'04.     Miss   Marjorie  J.   Hatmaker  is  teaching  Reading    and 

Gymnastics  in  the  Hathaway-Brown  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss  F.  E.  Baldwin  is  teaching  Expression  in  the  Eureka 
High  School  in  California.  The  following  notice  of  her  work 
is  from  The  Western  Journal  of  Education :  "Miss  Flora  E. 
Baldwin  made  a  decided  hit  at  the  Humboldt  County  Institute 
at  Eureka.  The  citizens  became  so  deeply  interested  in  her 
work  that  they  secured  over  $1,000  as  a  fund  to  have  her  ac- 
cept a  place  as  special  teacher  in  the  Eureka  schools." 

A  notice  has  just  come  to  The  Magazine,  telling  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Grace  Aspwell  Dunn,  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  well  known  throughout  New  York  State 
as  a  reader  of  great  ability  and  charming  personality.  She  had 
a  host  of  friends  who  will  miss  her  sadly. 

Miami  University,   Oxford,   Ohio. 
November  30,  1909. 
My  Dear  Emersonians : — 

I  hardly  feel  in  the  mood  tonight  for  writing  anything 
worthy  of  the  literary  standard  of  E.  C.  O.  Magazine,  but  if 
you  care  for  the  rambling  remarks  of  a  busy  pedagogue,  then 
my  letter  will  not  be  disappointing. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  came  here  last  Fall  to  take  the 
place  of  a  Professor  Gates,  from  the  Cumnock  School  of  Ora- 
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tory,  who  is  away  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  I  have  full 
charge  of  the  Public  Speaking  Department  in  the  University, 
and  I  am  enjoying  the  work  immensely.  Whether  the  students 
and  faculty  are  enjoying  me  I  am  unable  to  state,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  my  monthly  salary  is  forwarded  to  me  without  any 
special  remonstrance. 

Miami  is  a  very  old  institution,  in  fact,  the  oldest  college 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  having  celebrated  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  last  June.  With  its  two  branches,  Normal  College 
and  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  it  has  become  a  splendid  state 
university.  We  have  a  student  body  of  about  six  hundred, 
and  a  faculty  of  forty-two.  The  University  has  a  magnificent 
campus  of  over  sixty  acres.  What  we  term  the  "Back  Cam- 
pus" is  a  natural  forest,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better 
representation  of  the  Forest  of  Arden;  even  the  occasional 
stumps  and  logs  are  not  wanting,  only  in  place  of  the  lions 
we  have  tame  gray  squirrels. 

I  have  four  regular  courses  in  Public  Speaking,  besides 
coaching  the  plays  and  intercollegiate  debates,  so  that  al- 
though Oxford  is  a  slow,  uninteresting  town,  time  does  not 
hang  heavy  upon  my  shoulders.  As  my  courses  are  all  elec- 
tive, I  am  not  bothered  with  drones,  and  the  classes  are  di- 
vided into  sections  of  about  fifteen,  so  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  work.  I  have  a  large  recitation  room 
all  to  myself,  and  a  private  office,  which  adds  to  my  pleasure. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  Emerson  students  to  know  that  in 
Course  I,  I  have  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  University  a  textbook  called  "Evolution  of  Expression." 
When  June  comes  around  95  students  will  have  been  "put 
through"  those  four  volumes.  Of  course  not  "put  through" 
with  the  thoroughness  of  Miss  Smith  or  Mrs.  Hicks,  but  I 
expect  they  will  get  exposed  to  a  smattering  of  the  Emerson 
principles  of  expression.  Were  I  asked  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Freshman  class  at  E.  C.  O.  this  year  I  would  simply  say, 
"Master  your  Evolution." 

If  I  thought  Mrs.  Hicks  wouldn't  read  this  letter,  I  would 

tell  you  about  my  class  in  Dramatic  Art,  the  main  feature  of 

which  consists  in  presenting  scenes  from  "As  You  Like  It." 

This  class  always  reminds  me  of  E.  C.  O.,  not  because  they 
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do  artistic  work,  but  because  it  is  composed  entirely  of  girls. 
I  must  confess  that  feature  doesn't  make  it  any  less  enjoyable 
for  me.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  them.  My  embar- 
rassment was  only  heightened  when  in  the  midst  of  my  ramb- 
ling remarks  on  Dramatic  Art,  the  door  opened  and  a  girl 
breathlessly  exclaimed,  "Pardon  me,  Professor,  but  is  this  the 
class  in  domestic  science?"  (Uproar  from  the  class,  embar- 
rassment indescribable  on  the  part  of  J.  A.  T.)  Three  hours 
a  week  I  meet  the  girls  from  the  Normal  College  and  tell 
them  how  to  teach  reading  in  the  public  schools.  One  of  my 
best  classes  is  the  senior  course  in  Argumentation  and  Debate. 
I  have  some  boys  who  are  intellectual  giants  when  it  comes  to 
debating,  and  in  their  twenty-page  briefs  I  have  to  work  hard 
in  searching  for  invalid  or  fallacious  arguments. 

Just  now  I  am  "busy  as  a  cranberry  merchant"  staging 
"The  Private  Secretary"  for  a  mid-year  play,  and  arranging 
for  the  intercollegiate  debates.  Did  not  several  hundred  miles 
intervene  between  here  and  Boston,  E.  C.  O.  would  receive  a 
challenge  for  a  dual  debate.  Besides  I  am  kept  busy  dodging 
ministers,  presidents  of  Literary  Societies,  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents, etc.,  whom  I  see  approaching  to  solicit  a  promise 
to  give  a  talk,  read,  or  even  to  lecture.  They  have  the  notion 
here  that  a  public  speaking  instructor  is  a  "hot  air  artist" 
who  can  speak  fluently  and  extemporaneously  on  any  subject. 
I  am  trying  to  live  down  this  reputation.  Right  here  may  I 
give  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  are  going  out  to  teach. 
During  your  first  year  teaching  you  will  probably  be  too 
busy  to  lead  prayer  meetings,  talk  at  Woman's  Clubs,  etc.,  so 
it  is  well  for  you  to  stock  up  with  a  repertoire  of  excuses. 

We  have  no  theatre  (except  moving  picture  shows),  no 
Symphony  hall,  and  Page  and  Shaw's  candies  are  not  on  sale. 
However,  there  is  a  delightful  social  atmosphere.  Besides 
Miami,  there  are  two  women's  colleges  here  in  Oxford,  so  that 
the  trio  form  a  splendid  college  community.  I  have  not  as  yet 
bestowed  my  affections  upon  any  of  our  fair  co-eds,  but  I 
sometimes  wish  that  I  were  a  student  instead  of  on  the  teach- 
ing staff.  We  have  a  very  social  and  congenial  faculty,  com- 
posed mostly  of  young  men,  though  only  a  few  are  unattached 
like  myself.    I  live  at  the  home  of  one  of  our  professors,  and 
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I  have  been  led  many  times  to  break  one  of  the  ten  command- 
ments— that  one  which  says  something  about  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  home."  He  is  from  Kansas  and  we  have 
great  times  swapping  lies  about  our  respective  states.  You 
know  a  person  here  who  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
has  considerable  prejudice  to  overcome.  Even  our  accent 
seems  to  them  affected.  Every  one  here  speaks  very  flat  and 
whenever  I  introduce  a  slightly  broad  a,  they  look  aston- 
ished. There  are  two  girls  here  from  Massachusetts,  and  oh, 
we  do  enjoy  hearing  each  other  talk. 

I  said  I  was  enjoying  my  work  immensely,  but  there's 
one  place  I  would  rather  be  in.  Often  I  think  as  I  sit  on  the 
faculty  platform  at  chapel,  "Well  this  is  fine,  but  I'd  rather  be 
seated  at  chapel  in  Chickering  Hall,  among  Prexy  Southwick's 
faithful  'Old  Guard'."  Yes,  I  would  even  be  willing  to  go 
through  those  physical  culture  exercises  and  that  "Mars-ars, 
skar,  ar"  business.  Sometimes  when  you  students  think  it  a 
hardship  to  get  to  chapel  at  9  o'clock,  just  recall  that  I  have 
been  up  and  taught  two  classes  by  that  time,  for  we  begin 
operations  here  at  7.30. 

It  pleases  me  to  find  that  Emerson  is  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known  through  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are  a 
few  students  in  my  classes  who  have  studied  Expression  un- 
der Emerson  grads.  and  they  smile  when  I  mention  anima- 
tion, smoothness,  etc.  We  men  graduates  seem  to  be  getting 
a  good  footing  in  this  state,  for  we  are  represented  in  at  least 
four  Ohio  colleges — Mr.  Bard  is  at  Marretta,  Mr.  Leon  at 
Wooster,  Mr.  Fager  at  Kenyon,  and  yours  truly  here  at 
Miami. 

I  expect  to  go  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  I 
shall  surely  drop  around  to  that  familiar  spot  on  Huntington 
avenue  just  to  face  Doctor  Ward's  genial  smile,  and  taste 
Mr.  Tripp's  delicious  humor,  which  will  rejuvenate  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  ADAMS  TAYLOR. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

For  summer's  wealth  of  song  and  flower, 

For  summer-evening's  quiet  hour — 
The  silent  wood,  the  voiceless  rill, 

The  crisp  of  air,  the  russet  hill; 
For  shower  and  sunshine,  bount'ous  yield 

From  orchard,  vineyard,  golden  field; 
From  storm-king's  laugh  at  ruin  wrought, 

The  torrent's  joy  in  battles  fought; 
For  falling  leaf  and  fading  bloom, 

For  Nature's  rest,  for  Nature's  gloom, 
For  light  and  shadow  Thou  dost  bring, 

We  thank  Thee,  Father,  Maker,  King. 


For  kind  words  spoken,  good  deeds  done, 

For  soul's  rare  pay — heart's  faith  won; 
For  new-born  hopes,  and  vision  clear, 

For  courage  true  that  knows  no  fear; 
The  life  of  Service — love  to  all, 

For  love's  awak'ning  to  love's  sweet  call; 
For  ill  that's  said,  and  conflicts  lost, 

For  stony  ways  that  we  have  crossed, 
For  tears  that  fell  on  yon  lone  mound, 

For  hopes  that  died,  the  heart's  deep  wound — 
For  joys  and  sorrows  Thou  dost  send, 

We  thank  Thee,  Brother,  Giver,  Friend. 

J.  A.  Garber,  B.  E.,  '99. 
From  The  Philomathean  Monthly. 
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Founder  0/  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 
EVOLUTION  OF  EXPRESSION 

Complete  revised  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  or  keys  to  each  chapter,  for  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  and  student.  The  only  published  work  on  the  Principles  underlying  the  Emerson  System 
of  Oratory  or  Expression.  Compiled  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  of 
both  Literature  and  Expression.     Published  in  four  volumes.     Price  50  cents  each;  post,  5  cents. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Unique  and  Original  System  of  Psycho-Physical  Culture  without  the  use  of  apparatus.  Price 
$1.50;  post,  15  cents  per  copy.  % 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  GFSTURE 

Gesture  as  a  universal  law  and  as  an  expression  of   mind  through  muscle.     Principles  of   Respon- 
sive Drill  for  removing  physical  hindrance   and  securing  obedience  of   the   body  as  the  servant  of 
Aesthetic  laws   of   bodily   expression   explained   with   illustrations   from    Classic   Art. 
Price  #1.50;  post,  15  cents  per  copy. 

PSYCHO  VOX 

A  Text  Book  for  teachers  and  students  presenting  the  Emerson  System  of  Voice  Culture  with  its 
psychological  and  physiological  basis.  Exercises  for  securing  freedom  and  proper  direction  of 
tone  and  establishing  right  habits  in  the  use  of  the  voice.     Price  $1.50;  post,  13  cents  per  copy. 

THE  PERFECTIVE  LAWS  OF  ART 

This  work  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  have  studied  and  in  a  degree  mas- 
tered both  philosophically  and  practically  the  Evolution  of  Expression.  The  selections  in  these 
volumes  have  been  chosen:  First,  for  literary  merit.  Second,  because  they  illustrate  the  Per- 
fective Laws  Art  applied  to  Oratory.  Third,  because  they  appeal  to  the  oratorical  powers  of  the 
mind.     Published  in  four  volumes.     Price  50  cents  each;  post,  5  cents. 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  SIX  LECTURES 

Given  by  Chari.es  Wesley  Emerson,  before  students  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory.  A  beau- 
tiful edition.  Bound  in  Crushed  Calf,  old  rose  shade.  Containing  photogravure  of  Dr.  Emerson's 
last  picture,  never  before  printed.     Price,  including  box,  $2.00;  post,  10  cents. 

For  all  Publications,  Address  MRS.  C.  W.  EMERSON,  Millis,  Mass. 

Help  those  who  help  us;  patronize  student  advertisers. 
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Value  of  Art  Models. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

THE  EMERSON  COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY,  of  Boston,  is  chartered 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils  than  any  similar  institutution  in  the 
United  States.  It  teaches  oratory  as  an  art  resting  upon  absolute  laws  of 
nature,  explained  and  illustrated  by  exact  rules  of  science,  and  gives  a  thor- 
ough training  in  all  the  principles  upon  which  this  art  is  based. 

The  complete  course  qualifies  students  to  become  professors  and  teach- 
ers of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  become 
public  readers.  Seventy  graduates  were  placed  last  year  in  colleges,  normal 
and  high  schools,  academies  and  seminaries;  and  more  than  fifty  were  work- 
ing under  various  entertainment  and  platform  bureaus. 

A  complete  system  of  Physical  Training  and  Voice  Culture,  a  new 
method  of  Analysis,  Natural  Rendering,  Gesture,  and  the  principles  of  the 
New  Philosophy  of  Expression  are  thoroughly  taught. 

Summer  and  Evening  Sessions 

First  Semester  opens  in  September 
Second  Semester  opens  in  January 
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THOROUGH  COURSES  IN 

English  Literature,  Pedagogy,  Rhetoric,  Dramatic  Art, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Culture,  Lectures, 

Readings  and  Recitals.     Scientific  and  Practical 
Work  in  every  Department 

The  Largest  School  of  Oratory  in  America 

HENRY  I,  A  WHENCE  SOUTH  WICK,  President 


William  J.  Rolfe,  Pres. 

Emeritus 
Henry  L.Southwick, Pres. 
Harry  S.  Ross,  Dean 
William  G.  Ward,  A.M. 

Eben  Charlton  Black, 

A.M.,  LL.D. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs, 

A.M. 
Richard  Burton,  Ph.D. 


INSTRUCTORS   UNO   LECTURERS 

Gertrude  Chamberlain 


Walter  B.  Tripp 
Charles  W.Kidder 
Silas  A.  Alden,  M.D. 
Clayton  D.  Gilbert 
William  H.  Kenney 
Jessie  E.  Southwick 
Lilia  E.  Smith 
Foss  Lamprell  Whitney 
Maud  Gatchell  Hicks 
Agnes  Knox  Black 


Gertrude  McQuesten 
Ida  Benfey  Judd 
Elvie  Burnett  Willard 
Grace  M.  Gilman 
Harriet  Sleight 
Jane  E.  Mitchell 
Rev  A.  E.  Winship 
Edwin  D.  Mead 
Robert  H.  Burnham 
Priscilla  A.  Puffer 


For  Catalogue  and  further  information  address 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 

Checkering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


0112  105769712 


